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at considerable pains to disguise in the book the persons and the 
places which she writes of, undoes all this labor in the preface, 
where she refers the reader to the very source from which she has 
drawn her facts. The novel may be more amusing than this 
chronicle, but it is sufficiently dry to be considered proper reading 
for a saint or to be imposed by way of penance on a sinner. 
(Boston, Jicknor & Co.) 

VARIOUS. 

AUTHORS at Home introduces us without any im- 
propriety to the home life of a large number of living American 
authors. The papers on Aldrich, Boker, Burroughs, Cable, 
Clemens, Holmes, Lowell, Parkman, Stedman, Warner, Whit- 
man, Whittier, and about as many others, were written for The 
Critic, and are here republished with their consent. The interior 
and exterior of each author and his home are cleverly put before 
us, and, to quote the editor's note, ** one gets a closer and more 
intimate view" of him than his own writings could possibly af- 
ford. ~The volume is edited by J. L. and J. B. Gilder and is 
published by Cassell & Co. 

A Catalogue of Typographical Rarities, 

issued by Mr. J. W. Bou'ton, includes some remarkable books at 
remarkable prices. Boccaccio's " Genealogie des Dieux" is priced 
at $60, though a fine copy from the Paillet library of the cele- 
brated Petit edition, with initials by Geoffrey Tory, and bound by 
Lortic ; while Turner's " Liber Studiorum" is priced at $3000. 
There is a fourth folio edition of Shakespeare at $2750 ; a Chap- 
man's *' Homer" at $50, and a copy of Mr. Augustin Daly's 
'•Peg Woffington," in an elaborate binding, for $85. In "A 
few words to my book- buying friends," Mr. Bouton refers with 
pardonable pride to his thirty years of experience, and gives some 
valuable hints as to changes which have taken place in the prices 
of rare books during the time which he has been in business. 

Poet-Lore is specially devoted to Shakespeare and 
Browning, and in a less degree to the comparative study of 
literature. Its first number has " Facettes of Love from Brown- 
ing," by D. G. Brinton, M.D., and a " New Willow Song,'' with 
music in a new minor key, by Helen A. Clarke. The editorial 
departments are Societies, The Study, The Stage, Notes and News. 

JHwa tonf of B psigns, 

THE JACQUEMINOT ROSES {COLOR SUPPLE- 
MENT, NO. 1). 

In painting this study, which is very rich in color as 
well as broadly painted, if one desires to make a picture for 
framing, the canvas may be made a little larger, adding an inch 
both at top and bottom so as to preserve the proportions. 

Begin by drawing with charcoal, finely pointed, the general 
features of the composition ; for example, let the basket be sug- 
gested in outline, and also the individual position of the roses 
and leaves as they are arranged, omitting all detail at first. 
After this is done, it is well to secure the drawing by going over 
the outlines with a little burnt Sienna and turpentine, using a flat- 
pointed sable brush for the purpose. As this dries very quickly, 
it is well to take up the background first ; for this use yellow 
ochre, bone brown, white, and a' little permanent blue, adding 
burnt Sienna and ivory black in the darkest shadows. The 
foreground in front of the basket is laid in with raw umber, 
white, a little madder lake and permanent blue. The sharp 
touches of light are added afterward. Paint the straw basket 
with yellow ochre, white, light red, a little permanent blue and 
bone brown. 

When the crimson tone suggesting roses within is seen, use 
madder lake and bone brown qualified by a little ivory black. 
With such transparent colors it is well to use a little Siccatif de 
Courtray mixed with poppy-oil ; the proportion is one drop of 
siccatif to five of oil. 

It is better to lay in a general tone at first and to bring out the 
details afterward, when the first painting is partly dry. 

When painting the roses, put in at first a flat tone made with 
madder lake, light red, silver white, a little permanent blue, quali- 
fied with a very little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna. The yellow touches in the centre are made with light cad- 
mium, white, and a little raw umber qualified with ivory black and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows. The green leaves are painted with 
Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna. 

If the color of the red roses is not at first obtained, glaze the 
first painting in the following manner : First oil out the whole 
surface with French poppy-oil ; then rub in pure madder lake mix- 
ed with poppy-oil, using a stiff flat bristle brush. If necessary, 
touch in the deeper shadows and higher lights again while the 
glass is still wet. This will give a brilliant effect of color. 

In case of glazing as above described, it is always well to add 
a very little Siccatif de Courtray to the oil. 

When the painting is finished, varnish it with SoehneVs French 
retouching varnish, which will bring out the colors. 



TABLE SERVICE DECORATION {COLOR SUP- 
PLEMENT, NO. 2). 

We give this month the second of the series of five 
colored plates of fern decoration for china painting. It is more 
simple than that given last month, the delicate gold tracery being 
omitted, and the treatment of the maiden hair is conventional 
and more easily carried out. The general tone of the ground 
should be put in first ; for this use a very thin wash of apple 
green or any other light green in your color box which will give 
the proper tint. The leaves are painted with the same color, but 
of a darker tone, and are shaded and outlined with sepia. 



QorrFsponfrnrF* 

NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, Instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mall 
to them, for their information and advantage, such, 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers* 



ADVICE ABOUT HOME DECORATION. 

Sir: We have a small hall and parlor (14x16) 
communicating by squared arch, both bare of decoration. The 
ceilings are thirteen feet high. Opposite the hall entrance, 
in the parlor, is an open fireplace with wood mantel showing 
some carving. The parlor has one window, which is a large 
double one in front centre, with casement sixteen inches deep ; 
the hall has only a transom and side lights. On the back side of 
the parlor is a small door opening into the sitting-room, and at 
the end of the hall is a similar entrance to the dining-room. 
Will you give us some ideas in regard to treatment ? We much 
prefer paper for the walls and ceilings, and portieres wherever 
possible. The treatment should be of a somewhat light and 
breezy character suited to a warm climate. Of course, the large 
deep window and high ceiling are the main points to be ob- 
served, and we had thought the upper part of the window might 
be of stained or painted glass with sash curtains below, while the 
high ceilings could be utilized by a deep frieze of Lincrusta (if 
not too expensive) or "flock," with "spindle" or " fret"- work 
above the portiere and over the small doors. We also had in 
mind a Wilton or Moquette carpet of small Moorish pattern and 
generally light neutral tints, with Japan goatskins before the 
* hall entrance and fireplace. Please advise us if these ideas may 
be harmonized ; and if so, how they can best be executed in 
detail. New Subscribers, Tucson, Arizona. 

Instead of stained glass for the parlor window, place in the 
upper part a grille made of turned spindles, of Moorish or similar 
design. Sash or short curtains of India silk, cheese-cloth with 
lace edging, or some other suitable material can be hung from a 
brass rod fixed to lower side of the grille. If heavy curtains are 
required they should be fixed on rod attached to the upper win- 
dow of the casing and not to the grille. 

The walls would look best covered with cartridge paper, light 
yellow tint for the parlor, terra cotta for dining-room and olive 
or sage for sitting-room. There should be a frieze three feet, six 
inches deep in each room, with picture rod at the base of the 
same. Let the frieze be of some quiet patterned and tinted 
paper harmonizing with the cartridge paper used. . The ceilings 
may be papered with the same tints as the walls, but lighter in 
shade. A small indistinct " all-over* pattern is best for the ceil- 
ing paper. 

If the doorways are high enough it would be best to place 
grilles, same as suggested for parlor window, across the upper 
part of the opening. These grilles may be from fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches deep ; they should be made of cherry or of other 
wood to suit the trim of the house, or if to be painted, can be of 
white wood. The portieres should be hung at the line of the 
bottom of the grille. Could be of velours, to suit the furniture 
coverings and carpets in color, or may be of corduroy or Turco- 
man. 

" Lincrusta" is very durable, but it is much more expensive 
than paper. A flock paper would do for the parlor. Ordinary 
hangings will serve for the dining and sitting rooms. Your ideas 
as to carpet (Wilton) and Japanese goatskins are good. 

G., Lexington, Ky.— We shall be glad to comply 
with your request if you will give us some idea of the kind of 
bedroom you wish to furnish, particularly naming the dimensions 
and stating whether the exposure is north or south. 

A. H., Tompkinsville, N. Y.-We have no recollec- 
tion of having published anything of the kind, and certainly 
should not regard " spools run on an iron" adequate or proper 
support for ** over-mantel shelves." 



REGARDING ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS 
FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
M. A., Russ, Ky.— In regard to sketches for publica- 
tion, there is only one recognized method of procedure. Send 
your best to the art editor of some well-known paper or magazine, 
and if they have real merit, and they are what he wants as to sub- 
Ject, they will probably be accepted. As to publishing a book, 
as you suggest, if you select some poem which appeals to your 
imagination, and can illustrate it in an attractive manner, you 
mignt apply to any well-known publishers, such as Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, D. Appleton & Co., or Harper & Brothers, of New 
York; Ticknor & Co., or Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston ; 
or J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. Submit your work 
for their consideration, and patiently await your fate. Un- 
less you are a clever illustrator you will have had your labor for 
your pains. By carefully studying Mr. Ernest Knaufft's articles 
on " Pen Drawing for Illustration," begun in The Art Amateur 
this month, you can learn much that will prepare you for your 
ambitious experiment. As to compensation, we would say that it 
is only authors and artists of established reputation who can 
command their own price. If you should get a chance to bring 
out such a book as you suggest, be satisfied with whatever any 
good publisher will offer you. This advice applies, of course, to 
your first book. If it should prove a success, you would be in a 
better position to ask for more liberal payment. As a rule, how- 
ever, a first book is brought out either on the plan of a division 
of profits after the sale of a certain number of copies to reim- 
burse the publisher for his outlay, or the author is required to 



pay the publisher a sum of money in advance to ensure him 
against loss should the book prove to be a failure. 

M. A., Russ, Ky.— (1) In regard to your inquiry 
about a market for your studies of flowers and designs, we 
would say that there are many papers and magazines which 
might purchase them from you. These you must find for your- 
self, as we cannot give addresses in such cases, and having our 
own artists, who work for us regularly, we rarely make new ar- 
rangements ourselves unless something of unusual merit is sub- 
mitted to us. Still, we do not wish to discourage any one from 
sending us designs or articles. Everything of the kind which we 
receive is carefully considered. Some of our now best-paid con- 
tributors began their connection with the magazine by sending us 
drawings and manuscripts for consideration, the personality of 
the senders being quite unknown to us, as in many instances, in- 
deed, is still the case. (2) As a rule, a sketch or drawing intended 
for magazine use should be at least a third larger than the size it 
is to be when published. A sketch in oils or monochrome in 
body-color is often from two to four times the size of the wood 
engraving to be made from it, it being " photographed down" on 
to the wood-block, the engraver working with the large original 
before him as a guide. v 



GOUACHE PAINTING. 

Reader, Brooklyn. — (1) " Gouache painting" and 
u painting in body color" mean the same thing. All the colors 
are mixed with Chinese white, which is the most useful of all the 
" body" or opaque colors. As in any other water-color work, you 
must shade your draperies and dresses with their complementary 
colors. Thus, red may be shaded with green, yellow with violet, 
ultramarine blue with orange, orange with blue, violet with Indian 
yellow, cobalt blue with ochre ; carmine may be shaded with light 
emerald green, emerald green with violet blue, and lemon yellow 
with lilac made of pink and light blue. The grays shade all col- 
ors. Black is shaded with white and white with black. (2) Your 
request has been anticipated. In the July number of The Art 
Amateur, one of the colored supplements will be a model for 
gouache painting. It is a charming sunny landscape by Matt 
Morgan, kindly lent to the publisher for reproduction, by the Lotos 
Club, of New York, which owns it. The scene shows the borders 
of a Spanish bay, with an ox team lazily driven by a picturesquely 
attired peasant ; he is smoking a cigarette, and alongside the 
wagon walks a woman carrying a kid in her arms. The rest of 
the herd follow close behind. 



" QUALIFIED WITH A LITTLE IVORY BLACK." 

A Canadian writes : " I see constantly in your di- 
rections for mixing oil colors, 'a little ivory black.' Would you 
please explain the why and wherefore of it ?" Ivory black is used 
to qualify colors which would be crude without it. Most of the 
best French painters use it in a very careful way, mixed with 
silver white and other colors to produce the charming grays seen 
both in landscape and figure paintings. Blue black is cold in 
quality for flesh, though useful at times; but noire d'lvoire 
(ivory black) is the French painter's great stand-by to give the 
tone and quality to colors which otherwise would be hard and 
lacking in quality. It should always be modified (as before sug- 
gested) with white, yellow ochre and perhaps a little red, blue, etc. 
When once a painter learns its value his palette will never be 
without this color. 

ETCHING ON STEEL. 

Sir : I wish to ascertain what solutions or formulas 
to use and the manner of using, in regard to time, etc., in etching 
on steel ; both, if possible, on tempered and soft steel, to produce 
fine lines of good depth and as nearly as possible approaching the 
clearness and sharpness and smoothness that etching on copper 
will produce. All the solutions I have used (which I have obained 
from dictionaries) etched the lines too ragged. Also (2), where can 
I obtain or how make a transparent etching ground that will ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the brittleness or strength of the reg- 
ular etching ground ? W. M., Elgin, 111. 

(1) For soft steel, use corrosive sublimate in solution with a 
little alum. For hard or ordinary steel, commercial nitric acid 
(half acid, half water). This is pretty strong. Add more water 
if it is necessary to weaken the solution. The time is a matter of 
experiment and judgment. Nothing but practice will teach it 
to you. (2) Rhind's liquid ground (J^ lb. bottle costs $1) is the 
best. You can get it at John Sellers & Sons, 17 Dey Street, New 
York. 

CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

Sir : Could I do my own firing with a good kiln 
and proper instructions ? (2) I have thirteen tubes of paint : 
sepia, violet of iron, carmine No. 2, carmine No. 3, carnation No. 
2, deep purple, jonquil yellow, deep ultramarine, apple green, light 
coffee, brown green, grass green, ivory black. What more do I 
need ? (3) Is it best to use flux with the colors ? (4) What harm 
would it do to use the fat oil in mixing the colors ? (5) Kind- 
ly tell me what kiln to get. I do not want a large one, but one 
that is reliable. M. L., Columbia, Dakota. 

(1) You could learn to fire china without doubt, and do it 
on your own premises. (2) Your colors are good, except the 
deep carmines : and carnation, which is seldom used. Get in 
addition deep blue green, dark green No. 7, brown 4 or 17, 
mixing yellow, carmine No. 1, carnation No. 1, emerald green. 
With these you can do almost anything in china painting. (3) 
Use from one third to one fourth of flux with all your colors ; you 
will find the work, after firing, looks the better for it. Buy the 
flux in the tube just like the paints. (4) Too much fat oil causes 
the paint to blister in firing. You do not need it in mixing La 
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1 INCLUDING 2 COLORED PLATES. 




MIRROR FRAME IN CARVED WOOD. ITALIAN WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



[Copyright, i88q, by Montague Marks.] 



